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that imprint a holy horror, and a Religious reverence)
is much more in the Christian Church, then it can have
beene in any other Religion/

v

As a poet Donne seems to have adopted a certain harsh
and crabbed way of writing, in revolt against the melli-
fluence of the Elizabethan taste. His poems show here
and there indeed that he could, if he wished, touch those
harp-strings of sweet music; but they also show, only too
abundantly, that in this soft harmony he did not find
the medium for the personal expression he desired. This
crabbedness shows itself, too, in his letters and his earlier
prose writing, and also in the uninspired portions of his
sermons. But when he was most in earnest, when he came
to treat with passionate seriousness some great theme of
faith or morals, his wilfulness of language fell from him ;
and in his attempt to bring his message home to the
hearts of his congregation he availed himself without stint
of his own gifts as a poet, and all the music and splendour
of the great contemporary speech.

Donne, indeed, often makes use of musical metaphors
when he speaks of preaching; the preacher, he says, is
a watchman, placed on a high tower to sound a trumpet;
his preaching was the trumpet's voice, it was thunder,
it was the beating of a drum, the tolling of a bell of warn-
ing, it was ' a lovely song, sung to an instrument'; the
preacher should not speak with ' uncircumcised lips or
an extemporal or irreverent or over-homely and vulgar
language'; his style should be modelled on that of the
Holy Ghost, whose style was ' a dilligent, and an artificial
style/ and who in penning the Scriptures ' delights
himself, not only with a propriety, but with a delicacy,
and harmony, and melody of language; with height of
Metaphors, and other figures, which may work greater
impressions upon the Readers/ In addition to this